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The PHilanthropist. 


HOWARD, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 





Review in the Literary Gazette, 
oer “ Memoirs of the Public and Pri- 
vate Life of John Howard, the Philan- 
thropist ;. compiled from his.own Diafy, 
Confidential Letiers, &c. By James Bala- 
win Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister.at’ Law. London, 1818. 4to. 

pp. 690.) 

This, it-will be seen, is a ponderous work, 
put its subject ought not to be lightly dis- 
missed ; and though we could have wished it 
to have been Jess tedious on many partico- 
lars, thereare, often, even in its, minuteparts, 
traits) which it .would. have been a.piiy to 
omit. ‘Fhe aathor seems deeply impresse 
with the importance of his andertaking, and; 


under these feelings, it is agreeable to rea- | 


son that he should have coysidered every 
trifle eoonected with the life of Howard, of 
sufficient interest to be detailed to the world: 
and to posterity. But, in truth, he has care 
ried this principle too far, and the distin- 
guishing. fault of bis publication, is prolixity. 
the very preface. is infected . with this vice, 





in the grave. Mr. Howard successfully opy 
posed the subscription to erect a statute t 
him durivg his lifetime; but not only has 
that deserved honour been done to his mes 
memory,* but the press has teemed with bio, 
graphical memoirs of him, from Dr. Aikin’s 
Sketch, and those cextained in Sermons, and 
hin the Gentleman’s, Universal, and other! 
| Magazines, to the volume before us, swelled 
to its gigantic size, not onlydy some origi- 
nal documents, butby copious extracts from 
Howard's principal works already well known 
to the general reader. 

We shall be very concise in our abridg- 
ment of the incidents of this, extraordinary 
and illustrious life. 

John Howard was. born at Clapton, in 
1727, whither his father had retired, from 


H / 








the busiuess of an upholsterer, in Long-lane; 
Sonithfield, upon a large fortune acquired jn’ 
wade. Je was a.man of parsimenious _ha-! 
bits, .hadxfined for Bheriff of London, and 
belonged tothe strict sect of Calvinistic | 
Dissenters, in whose tenets his only son was 
brought up. John was nursed at Carding- 
ton, in Bedfordshire, where ,bis father pos- 
sessed some Janded property. . His first pre-| 
ceptor was a-Mr..Worsley, with whom he| 
remained seven years, and whese incompe: | 
tency as a teacher is insisted upon. A more 





and may be held ap as a beacon, to shew t¢ 
what extravagant lengths the modern prac 
tice of “ returning thanks to kind friends, 
snd Jiberal promoters of gne’s design,” dr} 
maybe carried. The author devotes. more | 
than ascore of, quarto pages to this ‘ pleas. 

ing duty,’ and so. bepraises thirty or forty 

, as, we are sure, must wound their 

ty, amaless their.vanity is of the strong 
estcast. We-very much. dislike this gilly 


able .jmstructor succeeded Dr... Eames, of 
London, in. whose school .Dr, Price begame | 
his ascociate and friend for Jife.. -de-does 
not appear, however, ‘to*havé remained Tong 
enough, under the, tuition of Dr, Eames to 
acquire aven moderate classical endowments, 
it being, perhaps, more consistent, with his, 
father’s views, that he should receive merely 
a plain glacafran, to fit hiny for the duties of | 
a tradesman, for which he was destined. He 





mode of flattery, aud van never find a bette 
opportunity of expressing our opinion, than 
when it appeats so ill-placed as in the intro- 
duction to the memoirs of a man who stands 
pre-eminent above h:s kind, for retiring from 
every species of public approbation. 

It is curious too, that this very work should 
be produced after his death, in opposition to 
his.Jiving wishes and endeavours, Whether 
the author's. defence is or is not valid, we 
leave to others to decide. 

He (Howard) had at all times an unconquer- 
able aversion to being held up to the admi- 
ration of his fellow-creatures, He, therefore, 
uniformly combated the remonstrances which 

Mr: Smith (his pastor) occasionally address- 


Newnham, a grocer; but his father dying 
before his term expired, he made use of his 
independence to relinquish groceries, and 
live upon: his income. At the age of 24, 
he was entitled to the possession of £7000 
in money, and all the real property of his 
late parent; his only sister having £8000 
and. half the personal property; but such 
was his steady conduct, that the executors 
to his father’s will allowed him to erter upon 
the management of his estate at an earlict, 
period. Mr. Howard now travelled into 
France and Italy, and was an ardent admirer 
of the Fine Arts. On his return, he lived 
at Stoke Newington, devoting himself to 








edto him, on what he could not but consi- 
der, at times, a too scrupulous dislike to 
publicity, - - This disposition he carried with | 
him to his grave ; as, from his particular, 
aversion toany thing being said of him in pub- | 
lic, he now (setting out on his last journey) ex-| 
acted from hig friend a solemn promise, that 
in the sermon which he might preach upon 
(the] occasion of his death, he should not 
enter into any particulars of his life and ac- 
tins. To the exposure of these to the pub- 
lie eye, his singular modcsty had long en- 
gendered in. his wind. a, roated and insuper- 
-able'dislike, thiuking, as he did, that the 
world had no claim to know any thing of him. 
beyond what they were made acquainted with 
through the medium of his own publications. 
Farther than that, he never wished to be 
known, but to the circle of bis chosen friends: 
and in erder, as much as in himdlay, to pre- 
vent his being so after his decease, he spent 
some tine, during the last days of his resi- 
dence at Cardington, in destroying all the 
letters and papers which might be of use in 
sich an attempt. Some of these, and not 
the least interesting, happened, however, ao: 
ty have been in his possession at this time, 
-an’ have thus been preserved for the illus- 
tration of a character, which, however much 
opposed to his wishes, the general interest of 
fouciety requires to be held up to the atmira- 
tion and imitation of others.—pages 59:3, 4. 
Whatever cause society may have to be Sar 
tisfi'd with this argument, it is certainly a 
tielancholy reflection, that the dying injunc- 


tions of the best of human beings are not off 





force to influence their nearest and dearest 
frie.ds, after- their bodies are luid in the: 


the siul¥ of Natural Philosophy and Medi-! 
vine, the Latter of which was so remarkably | 
cauiled into use by the events of his future) 
destiny. At Stoke Newington, he lodged | 
in the house of a.lady of the name of Loi-| 
dore, who paid him the tender attentions 
which a consumptive habit and ill health} 
rendered so peculiarly gratifying, that he 
married hee, anno. 1752,.the bride being in 
her 52d, and the bridegroom in his 25th 
year. The death of his wife dissolved this; 
unequal match, within two or three years,| 
and the widower, to divert his mind, sailed 
for Lisbon, then reyiying from the dreadful 
shock of the great earthquake. On his) 
passage, he was taken by a French priva- 
teer, and carried into Brest, where he lay 
it a dungeon for a week, and was.after- 
wards sent to Morlaix and Capaix, as a-pri- 
soner of war. Flaving, however, effected 
his exchange, the sufferings of confinement 
which he .had. witnessed produced that 
powerful and invincible propensity to.relieve 
the horrors of imprisonment, which, grow, 
ing with his years, and strengthening with 
his ewn pursuits, exhibits him as one of the 
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} whence such of his letters: as. are , 
breathe a’ rither’ wild religions entiusiam - 
tthose of a later period are ‘more temperate, 


was accordingly, hopud apprentics. to. Mr. 
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fortune to lose his amiable partner in 1765, 
when she died in her 39th year, : immediately 
after giving birth toa son, their only issue, 
Mr. Brown devotes a good deal of ‘time and 
attention to refute an imputation thrown-apon 
Mr. Howard, of want of natural affection for 
this boy. He contends, that, he: was never 
treated with undue severity, though his pa- 
‘rent enforced the scrictest notions of pater- 
nal authority, and demanded passive obe- 
dience to all his commands, On reviewing 
the whole of this part, it certainly strikes us| 
that the child was disciplined, though not by, 
stripes, into a state of utter servility, and we 
know too well what are the rash and buoyant 
spirits of youth, to believe that this could be 
accomplished by means likely to endear father! 
and son in the after relations of life. We never 
see’a' child’or fim‘ animal reduced to perfect 
obedience, without thinking that there must 
have been.cruelty and hardship-in the train- 
ing ; and, in justice, we must say, that our 
glorious philanthropist seems to have sadly 
mistaken the way in which it is wise to rear 
children, If it: were so, his error was dread- 
fully visited, for this boy grew to man's es- 
tate, turned out profligate, and died insane, 

Previous to 1770, Mr. Howard took a 
fourth tour of pleasure upon the Continent, 
rved, 


though not.more pious, for this eminent in- 
dividual was, throaghout his whole career, 
deeply inrbued with a sense of his own imper- 
fections, and of the sublime truths of the 
Christian dispensation. From his youth ab- 
stemious, he about this era formed a resolu- 
tien never to drink wine or spirits, to which 
he adhered to the day of his death. He also 
abstarnedfromavimal f6ud, and lived entirely: 
upon vegetable diet, chiefly bread and green 
tea, with milk. In 1773, he was nominated 
High Sheriff of Bedfordshire, which appoint- 
ment led him to a more intimate acquaintance 
than he before possessed, with the interior 
evils and miseries of some of our country’s 
goals. This new stimulus whetted his almost 
blunted purpose, and he began those jour- 
ueys of Gaol-inspection which ultimately ex- 
tended over Europe, and ouly terminated with 
his life. It needs not our pen, to trace the 
wretchedness, the vice, the barbarity, which 
pervaded those abodes of misfortune and of 
guilt, .previous to the commencement of 
Howard’s labours. The picture is every way 
shocking, and to the zeal and benevolence of 
this single man do we owe, that human na- 
ture has been greatly redeemed from the vile 
and bloody stain which lay upon it in this re- 
spect, His views were brought before Par- 
lament, and his services acknowledged ftom 
the Chair of the Commons House, in 1774, 
Soon. after, he published his celebrated work) 
on * THe Stare oF Prisons,” detailing the 
abominations which existed, and proposing 
improvements, founded on the example ofthe 
Rasp and, Spin-Hotises in, Holland: Tt is cu- 
rious to remark, that the lesson of humanity: 
was derived from a country not renowned. for 
the finer feelings; but’ We imagine that the, 
sanie economy which ifspired the Dutch with’ 
the idea of drawing revenue from houses of a, 
worse slescription, taught them to emplay 
their prisoners m productive industry, The 
Motive was profit, the effect moral reforma- 
tion ; the state sought emolunient, and reaped 
ithe most desirable of all rewards, the resti- 
tution of good citizens from among the worth- 









forty-two btousand mi 

Sults were ihe weil known publications of the 
‘** Appendix to the State of the Prisons,” 
and the Account of the Principal Lazaret- 
tos,” &e. from which works his biographer 
has copiously enriched the preseut produc- 
“tion, 

Tt was on his seventh and last journey that 
Mr. Howard was seized with a fever at Cher- 
son in Russia, and died on the 20th or 2st 
of January, 1790 (for the inscriptions upon 
his tomb and monument differ on this point,) 
—admired, and lamented, by the whole civi- 
lized world. Wis death was announced in 
the London Gazette, a distinction never cen- 
ferred on any other private jpersen. 


‘ 





_ There are a few other incidents belonging 
to this Memoir, which we shall briefly add. 
In 1774, he stood a contested election for 
Bedford, m concert. with Mr. Whitbread, 
senior, to whom he was related. ‘They were 
not returned, but, on a petition, Mr. Whit- 
bread ejected one of the sitting members, 
and Mr. Howard came within four votes of 
turning out the other. In 1779, he was ap- 
pointed, with Dr. Fothergill, and Mr. What- 
ley, supervisor under the act for erecting a 
Penitentiary, but his friend, Dr, F. dying, 
he and Mr. Whatley differed as tu the proper 
site, and he retired in disgust at the end of two 
years. . In 1777, he lost his only sister, who 
bequeathed him a large property in money, 
with a house in Ormond-street, in which he 
afterwards resided when in town. Notwith- 
standing that he had so fixedly avoided pub- 
lic honours, it was impossible that so spleadid 
a career of humanity could be ran without 
having some worldly tributes paid to it, 
Several cities voted him their freedom ; Mo- 
narchs: listened to his benevolent counsels ; 
and from -oné-extrentity of Europe to the 
other, his name was pronounced with praises 
far beyond those ever bestowed on the great 
est of conquerors or heroes, 

Nor have posterity less cause to respect 
his memory and bless his godlike exertions. 
Reformation of long-existing abuses is of 
slow progress; but though much yet re- 
mains to be done to complete the work, let 
us not forget how much has been done to 
improve and amend the degraded of our 
species since John Howard first appealed to 
the public sense on the state of their erimi- 
nality, their punishment, their guilt, and 
their sufferings. . 

* In St. Paul's Cathedral ; executed by Bacon. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
a 

A circular has.been forwarded from Lord Sidmouth's 
office to. the high.sherjffs, mayors, and other. chief officers 
throughout the ‘kingdom, requiring returns to be made 
in the first week of January next, containing— 

** An account of all the gaols, houses af correction, or 
penitenfiaries in the United Kingdom; specifyny the 
humber of persons committed to each, ad the gryatest 
number of persons confined in-each, at any period of 
the year 1818; distinguishing tried from untried; males 
from females ;“those under the age of seventeen from 
those above it ; also, under what. jurisdiction and super. 
intendence, cach prison is placed, what number of pri- 
soners each is mt oan lated to contain, into what number 
of separate classes or departments it is divided, and how 
far the number of those divisions can, without yrest in- 
convenience or expense, be increased ; also, an account 
ofall allowances of food, money, or clothing inade to 
prisoners ; of the value of labour done, and the aypli- 
eation thereof; and generally of the subsistin regula- 
tions for the discipline and government of each prison, 
and in what instances these regulations have been devi- 
ated from in the course of the year 1814, and what has 
been the occasion of such deviation, and under what au 





less.and otherwise lost, 
During ,the eusuing ten years, the un- 
wearied Howard traversed Great Britain and 





noblest. examples of humanity, and has 


the most unhappy of mankind. 

He now bought another farm at Cardigton, 
where he resided-~in philosophical CUSey, and 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society.— 
On the 25th April, 1758, he again entered 
into the state of matrimony, selecting on thts 
occasion a young lady of respectable family, 
a Miss Henrietta Leeds, of Croxton, Cam- 
bridgeshire. "Their union appears to have 





wrought so many blessings on. behalf,of}} 


Ireland. many times, examining every. prison 
and investigating every abuse. He perform- 
ed six journeys over Europe, and with un- 
paralleled perseverance repeatedly inspected 
the gaols of France, Holland, the Nether- 


lands,, Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Portugal, Spain, Maly, 


Malta, and Turkey. In short, there is uo! 
nation, from whose practices he did not de-4 
duce his facts and build up his benevolent 
systein for the benefit of his fellow ercatures 


thority it has been allowed, in all such prisons respec 








tively.” 
bane a es «err | 
The Gleaner. 
atieaigbess 
© Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuf.”’ Watton 





THE BUVVALO, 
(Krom Thunberg's Travels in Africa.) 
“ We had not advanced far into the woods |} 
we had the misfortune of gre ting witl 
buffalo, whieh was lying down, quite alone, in a 
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refore 
1a large male 























Leen every way eligible ;-but he had the mis- 
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THE KALEI 











Ce pak ner ner a 
few Ile no sooner discovered Auge, who ithe best of his way to a copse, which, however, ” 
we i. than roarmg borubly, be rushed upon Aid not quite reac h, before he fell. ; Iu the hapten 
I ii joner Vurning bis horse short round, |prime, the rest of our Hottentots had fullowed a rr 

‘ tree, got am some tcasure oat of {that was mor tally wounded, and with their jave ius 
1 Ly ht. which now rushed strarght forward || alled a calf. We, for our parts, immediately went 
tow thi cant. who followed next, and gored |! ip to the fatlea bull, and found that the bafl had , 
the belly in such a terrible manner thar |jcntered his chest, and pe netrated through the great- 

i vit ch thatamstant, with ats feet tarned |/ost part of his body, notwithstanding which he had 

(ite eoteails hangmg out, in whiel |teanat fall speed seve ralhundre l paces before he fell. 

' wiost half an hour Phe gardene: | He was far from being young, of a dark grey colour, 
aod the serjoaut an the mean time had climbed up |}and almost without any has, which on the younger 
, yo they thought themselves secure, | sort are black. The body of this animal was ex 

er jalo after this fest achievement, now ap- |itremely thick, but his legs, on the other haud, short, 
btu take fis course toward the side where we || When he lay on the ground, his body was so thick, 

vel rad, therefore, could not have that Peould not geton him without taking a running 

f hi 1) to pay his compliments tome, who jump. When our drivers had flayed him, at least 

al il volhoog towards him, aud oan the lia part, we chose out the most fleshy picces, and 

na boas doomed by the boughs and brawches of | pickled some, and at the same time made an excel- 
theo ti ‘ , aecountof the rustling noise these | lent repast on the spot Although 1 had oo it 
mide a tomy saddle and baggage, bad neither | into my bead, that the flesh of an old bull like this 
coun y thing of what lad passed. As would have been both coarse and tough, yet, ert 
m Loy d frequently stopped to take up) plants, | great astonishment, I found it tender, and tastec 
oy tute ay bandkherchic® P generally ke all other game. The remainder of the bull, 
byt Win) Canpanious, that Ponaght wot bine) together with the cow and the calf, were given to 

‘ : prog so that wow bwas atasmalldis- | the Hotteutots for their share, who were not at all 

1 by hod Cheas | behind-hand, bat immediately made a we —— 

caut bad brought two horses with bim | the spot, and boiled the pieces they “y a 

{ One of them had already been de. || Without delay. What they preferred, and first ofa i 

. da st ste: tood qust aa the way | laid on the fire, were the marrow bones, of which, 

ol ; Fal ) mt ho was going out of the wood, hen boiled, they ate the marrow with ers eager- 

. baffalo saw this second horse, he became |{Nes*. The entrails, meat, and offals, they n.d re 

08 tutageous than bofore, aud attacked at with [/0" the branches of trees; so that in — ~~ r 

hd , that be vot only deowe lis horas into the | place looked like a slaughter-house ; yee pete 

| breast and out agai. Chrough the very saddle, | the Hottentots encamped, in order to bros weir 
bat also t it to tue ground with sach saelenee, | victuals, eat, and shee Ria, FSG 

t it died that wery vustant, aud all the bowes mn its | eae ¢) -%. G. 

h e broken. Jostat the monent he was thus # In the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, 


with this batter horse, PE ocame up to the |! 
1 had 


home round, nor to get ou 





oomng, where the wood was so thick that - 
dle iat ates dene NEW SOUTH WALES. 





on Twas therfore obliged to abandou hin | 
‘ fuy ua tolerably high tree, |! 
- hi wf A . i a i a ' By the David Shaw, arrived last week from Port 
Piet \ ie finished this second exploit, |) 4ackson direct, (touching only at the Cape) we have 
, - ‘ ny nd. ned shaned ile co niet the | reer ived letters from Sydney to the 20th of May, at 
- ack ca teak | which time the colony was in health and tranquillity, 
= ere ps sine “once § ‘Phe David Shaw is entirely freighted by the princi- 
pido gress * pe a eee ee ee si : pal mercantile house iv the settlement, and brings 
7 Sirrapen ; ee et 1 ; um a ¥3 ha valuable cargo of oil, fur, seal-skins, and wool, 
on he rape ips et ‘‘- ae pees the produce of the territory and its adjacent shores, , 
Se ae an = hoe, nil cae diese |, Sueh has been the ve ree “ te be 4 
with fear, and unable to make their exeape: but I merchandise to the settleme mt, rom papi 23 on 
ncith ; car avy thing of ny fellow | eal aud China, that the markets continue comp etely 
ate aesgt cen METRE: ¥ 1 many articles of British manufacture are 


ne glutted ; 
of selling at prime cost; and in proof of the overflow 
lof Asiatic produce, this vessel brings 50 tons of 


ne 
fiest transports 


whieh tmduced 


travellers aud 
fear they liad ta 


COMpaul tis, 
Hleu vwietims to the 


‘ we ude ¢ SA le . 
~- ; sage Md os won itt could ae <n sugar, for exportation to the ay yon ee relieve 
cist them. bat not diseovertug any traces of then the overladen stores of grades Phe oe we 
i ther ctu abled thane, iene Gs cal anik Gee ket has been for some time a “a +" gh ent y 
toeu, whe | discovered these amaguanimous herves supphed with English goods, that large quantities 
> A 7 > cate. on the trunk of a tree, lave been actually sent from thence to New South 
with 8 ’ ’ an hay ve fia ke, loaded with fine shot. Wales, in hopes of sale; and fine porter, costing in 


Loudon £6. 6s. per bogshead, has, after this second | 
‘long and expensive transit, heen sold at £7. 10s. !!! 
“Pencour —The Master of the Duke of Wellington, private 
them tu com: down, and got away as fast as possible |i dee from Loudon, unable to dispose of his invest- 
rch a dangerous place, where we ran the risk ment, had left it, divided between Port Jackson and 


nod ugable to other a siege word, 


J thew as wellas Deould, and advised 


from s 
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|| tionate to thé rapid advance of claims on their atten- 
j tion, 

|} NO advices had been received from Lieut King, 
| who sailed in December Jast, inthe Mermaid cutter, 
to complcte the survey of such part of the west 
coast of New Hollaad as was left unexplored by 
Captain Flinders. 

Mr. Oxley, the Surveyor-General, had just again 
left head-quarters with a party, to prosecute the m- 
tention of the Government, ia exploring the interior | 
of New Holland, to the westward of the Blue 
Mountains. 

The shearing of the last season bad furnished a 
much larger supply of fine wool than at any former 
period ; affording well grounded hopes, that a few 
years will vender the exportation of this valuable | 
article of much moment to the inhabitants, as the 
pasture and climate of the colony for the Spanish! 
sheep are probably not surpassed m the world, \ 

The Bank lately established at Sydacy promises | 
much ultimate advantage to the territory. 

By the last advices received from Otaheite, the | 
island was in tranquillity, i 


j 





“The Missionaries,” | 
says a Sydney Gazette, “were in the fall enjoyment! 
of their health, and every wished-for success is at- 
tendiag thei labours, all the isianders being con- 
verted to Christianity!” Speaking again of these 
islands, another Gazette says,—* A great majority 
of the natives can read, and delight in perusing the 
varions traets printed for them in theirown dialect: 
furnished by nature with subsistence from the most 
trifling labour, they bestew much of their time in 
reading, and even in writing, corresponding with 
each other on the leaf of the plantain aud banana.— 
There are very few families without one or more 
readers.” An attempt to make sugar from the Iux- 
urious cane growing in the country, has every pro- 
bability of succeeding. 

The Church Missionary Society have also, through 
the personally indefatigable exertions of the Rev. 
Mr. Marsden, formed an establishment on the north 
island of New Zealand; and it is an interesting 
proof of the reciprocal services commencing bet ween 
ourselves and the fine race of men inhabiting the 
above islands, that an advertisement of departures 
in the Sydney Gazette of March 9, specifies the 
|juames of twelve New Zealanders and «ix Otahei- 
||}tans, who compose part of the crews of two colonial 
brigs, then on the eve of sailing for the coast fish- 
crics, 
From the long indiscriminate destruction of the 
whole tribe of seals, these invaluable animals have 
become as rare on the shores of New Holland and 
'/its adjacent islands, as they have lately proved in 
|) all other parts of the world. 
|| We ere happy to learn, that after an elapse of 
many years, and the failure of repeated attempts 
from this country and Bengal, a medical gentleman} 
of the Isle of France has succeeded in carrying the 
vaccine virus to Port Jackson in an unimpaired 
state; and the children of the colony are receiving 
the benefits of that invaluable blessing. 
As may be naturally expected, the inhabitants of 
this increasingly interesting territory look with re- 
gret to the eagerness with which such nanibers of} 
deluded people emigrate to America, without turn- 
ing their views towards their countrymen in the lux- 
uriant and fine climates of New South Wales and 
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The serjeant at leagth |i van ‘Dieman’s Land, and proceeded to the Isle of 
France with a cargo of fine horned cattle; thus, an | 
jexportation of live stock has already commenced 
| from our enterprising brethren of the Autipodes, | 
oo another occasions with a whole) pie autumnal rains of March and April have this | 
eerd of then forms Likewise @ Canous | oon caused only a partial overflow of the South 
arma . || Creck. ‘The price paid by Goverament for the sup- | 
“Jo the afternoon, whe “ the Ae at of the day | ply of their stores with fine fresh meat was 6d. per 
abated, we went out with a few of our Hotteutots a itt. end Oa per bushel for wheat ; a Sunmiichk anu 
J of killing something wherewith to could be purchased for £10, 
The annual muster, concluded at the date of 1817, 


. once more athe hed. 
burst ito fears, a ploviiage Che loss ol lis two spirited 
stood but the ¢ f 
that he could seavecly speak for some days after 


so strongly affected, 
’ 


wilener Was 


An adventure, 
atiinals, 


bunting, in hop ‘ 
satisfy the craving stomachs of Our numerous reli 
, had got a hithe way into the wood, 


ene. =Atver wm herd of wikd buffal 'yave the following results :— 

we Kpied ane stromely barge he A - ry « per a “im | Total number of souls in New South Wales 17,165 
(oe afer), oles Seng oe ee eee | Ditto in Van Dieman’s Land 3,214 
held down their lerds, aud did not observe us tl, 

we came within theee hundred paces of them, Aty! Population of the territory 20,379 


this instant, the whole herd, which appeared to con |! Phere were 14,500 acres of wheat in cultivation 
in New South Wales, 1250 acres of potatoes, barley, 
land oats, and 11,700 acres of maize. The follow- 
‘ing are the quantities of stock exclusively in New 
Seuth Wales, viz. 
Horses ...... seseee 2,850 Sheep ..soercereee 66,700 
Horned Cattle ... 38,650 Pigs .........se000. 11,400 
. ye 20,37 s there were 4,190 male 
rough manuer in whieh they treat their opponents, Bde pend ra Aine and 850 of their 
Nevertheless, as we were now apprised of the nature ||)? oe. salt Ge dlitone eu ane 
of the avimals, and their not readily attacking any — gh Pepe terenegh- wg anborrin wilt hase then 
oc in the open plains, we did vot dread either their | Pegsed ‘ards of 4,900 1 about 
| { bat, not to fnghten them, stood early doubled ; upwards of 4, meu and abou 
aa Ail Om : M ves anal y icae i feed . {| 200 women having been forwarded rye hay this 
etitia white, ti wy age f 3 2 - r ° Oo e last ear. 
when, with quick steps, we approached within forty couatry and Tre land wid “oom b : .  haiendh 
’ ' + ‘thee esas, deb an Thus, including the settlers who have since gone 
Lee® a then, ‘ ne ” se I ne rm ) {out the entire population of the territory may now 
' itentots F shoo > ENTE’ “ 
a on ag ¥ : - yen tt Gulia were armed Ibe estimated at 25,000 souls. lu 1812, the total 
engi Mp panel ranger onl ce nuinber. of inbubitants were only 12,471, by which 


stot about five or six hundred large beasts, lifted 
up thea heads, and vie wed us with attention. So 
le ce an assomblace of animals, each of which taken 
sively is an eatromely terrible object, would have 
shu ider at the sight, even one who 


monk 
had not, like me, the year before, had occasion to 


any one | 
see their astonishing strength, and experience the 


vols. 
din, and faced as with a brisk and un 
we thes judged it was time to fire, and | 
(ly amongst them, Nosoonce had we 
whole troop, intrepid as ub otherwise 
lhy the dash and veport, turned about 


with tiem ye 
look up ag 
n i » 


todun 


wait 


The colony was cousequently considered to be se- 
riously in want of a considerable reinforcement of 
‘military strength, there being only 600 of the 48th 


eregy Saas Ss regiment in the whole territory, who have to garrison 


. meas atte ' lef naieatnal |the two principal settlements in Van Dieman’s Land, 
dt made fur the wueds, Gar Sekt ase nat off, at |'to provide a company for the establishment of the 
ae ! ae yr pooh aes : ald } Col Ruw, as well as to furnish parties for the various 
Aan 9" — - re “~ : _—" a vt ‘4 “—e }!outposts of the now unavoidably extended lines sur- 
ot keep up wiih %, * S ry hell bufel 7 which | Pounding Port Jackson, which permits very few 
oad "i ° nae wi a ’ oy, < 2 

e e bese side where we stund, and obliged firelocks to remain at head-quarters. 

‘ Much anxiety on this subject has been long felt 


y take to our beels, and Gy before bun. It is 





The whale herd now began to lit will appear they have been doubled in six a! 


Van Dieman’s Land. 





ORIGIN OF PHYSICIANS. 
(From Goquet's Origin of Laws.) 


ee - 
It was their custom® to expose the sick to public 
view, that such persons as passed by, if they had been 
afflicted with the like disorders, and had found out 
remedies by which they had effected their cures, or 
obtained ease, might give their advice. ‘This was the 
practice in the most early times.t The Egyptians, 
after they had-invented hieroglyphics, obliged those 
who had been attacked with any distemper to repre- 
sent how, and by what means, they had been cured. 
These memoirs were placed in their temples, and every 
one had a right to consult them; afterwards, when the 
number of 1eceipts were increased, they caused them 
to be put in order, and charged particular persons with 
the care of them, who studied their different composi- 
tions and their virtues, and were, in process of time, : 
consulted on different occasions. ‘Ihis seems to be the 
origin of the profession of -physician. We are told 
there has been no country where physicians were so 
numereus as in Egypt, which is easily accounted for 
when we know that every disorder had its particular 
physician: the Egyptians thought, that the life and 
study of one man was not sufficient to acquire a perfect 
knowledge in the different ere oft a science so exten- 
sive, and therefore they obliged each professor to make 
one disorder his entire study. ‘The Egyptians used 
likewise every means to prevent distemper, and regu- 
larly appropriated three successive days in each month 
for taking medicine, though in perfect health. Every 
thing concerning medicine was entered in certain sacre« 
books, and the physicians were obliged to conform ex- 
actly to certain precepts therein contained—-not being 
permitted to make the least change. If they could not 
restore the patient by following the method enjoined, 
they were by no means answerable for the event; but 
if they used any other means, and the patient happened 
to die, they were punished with death. 
(5) F. 8. G. 





® Speaking of the Egyptians. 

t ‘There is no mention made of physicians before the days of 
Moses. Moses says, that Jacob being dead, Joseph commanded 
the physicians to embalm the bedy of his father.—Gen. ch. 50. 
——MEEEPELES-CO SEO 


beng in Mosaic ef Leonardo da Vinci's Lord's 











than the earth, may be deduced from the lawsd 
divptrics or refraction ; fur, 
Newton states, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


— « 

Sik,—It is vot surprising that the Honouraly 
Daines Barrington supposed the sea to be navigal 
at the north pole; for was the sun 890,000 Mile 
in diameter, as the Newtoviaus state, then he OV any 
other person, would naturally, aod very Justly, cu 
clude so. ae 

It is evident, that on the 21st Septemb« Ty Whey 
the san is vertical on the equator, that rays from hig 
centre descend in a perpendicular direction on that 
line; it is also demonstrable, that at the distance g 
3985 miles from his centre, northward, which is 
equal to the semi-diameter of the earth, parallel ray 
would descend ipon and pass over the north pole,y 
equal heat with those falling on the equator; and y 
the same time rays from the like distance, south ¢ 
the sun's centre, from the sun’s face, would foe 
upon aud pass by the south pole, and warm and jl, 
Juminate the same also ; for, according to the lay 
of optics, the rays of light flow in right lines throug, 
any pure medium ; and as the heavenly firmamey 
is pure, such must of necessity be the case 

Although Sir Isaac Newton's distance of the sm 
from the earth is 95,173,000 miles, it will not in the 
least alter his apparent position in the heavens, 
the course of his rays to the earth below; they vi 
flow the same as if the distance was in auy propy. 
tion less, 

Any person, with a scale and compasses, may f, 
miliarize the matter, and be convinced of the tru 
of these remarks, demonstrably, by drawing a cirek 
to represent Newton's sun, 890,000 miles in dian 
ter, from the scale of inches, equal to 11-10th in 
and from the same scale, exactly below its centre,y 
any convenient distance, describe the circle of th 
earth 7970 miles in diamcter, equal to one-tenth d 
an inch; for, according to Newton, the sun’s diam. 
ter is 111 times more than that of the earth; thn 
draw a line perpendicularly through the centre 
the earth, for the equator, and another, at right a 
gles, through the centre, fur the horizon, which yil 
also represent the axis of the earth, and south ayj 
north poles of the world; then let fall a dotted li. 
to representa ray, from the sun’s centre to the equ. 
tor, and another at the distance of the earth's sem. 
diameter from the same scale, equal to one-twentie 
part ofan inch, parallel to the other, from the sided 
the sun’s face next to the north, and thence to tlk 
north pole, and it will plainly show that the sur; 
rays would touch upon and pass over the north 
At the same time the northern limb of his sun woul 
extend 441,015 miles beyond the north pole, « 
445,000 miles north of the earth’s centre, and tk 
same distance all round it; which is proved byi 
dotted line, as a ray, being drawn from the nor 
limb of the sun to the line of the earth's axis, paral 
lel to the equator. At the same moment, the like 
would be the case at the south pole, aud as far dis. 
tant south beyond it. 

The sun being, then, 882,030 miles greaterin span 
than the earth, would not only deluge it witha flood 
of light all around, but would illuminate the whole 
expanse of heaven! The stars, which were created 
“ to give light on the earth,” would be jnvisibk’ 
The moon, ordained “ to rule the night,” would low 
her dominion ; for there would,be no real ight ; but 


only a faint twilight, near the carth, on the sidé op 


posite the sun’s centre, of about two hours’ dan 
tion, and consequently there could be no frost 


congeal the water at either pole; these seas woul 


therefore be always equally navigable with those a 
the equator, and would have the same tides, or full 
ness of pulsation, and would require the same 


| of saltness to preserve them from putrefaction—Tk 
reverse being the case, it is but fair te conclude, thi 


the sun is not of the diameter stated by Newton; but 


that it is considerably less thau the earth, whichi 


was intended for—* to rule over the day,” and whid 


it dues most impartially, by only illuminating om 
half thereof at any time! —On the 21st September avi 
and 21st March the sun would appear half above tk 
horizon at the south aud north poles of the world, 
if seen through a temperate atmosphere ; but owing 
to the great refractive laws of that dense air he op 
nears above with greater elevation! The wisdom 
P rovidence is mamfested in a must wonderful mu 
mer to the inhabitants of the arctic region, in giving 
them who have such a dreary night and regions sud 
additional comfort, in the view of the sun's face, 
means of refraction, so long a time before he tral 
rises, and also so long after he is in reaiity bel 
their horizon. 


Ancther proof that the sun is considerably ks 


was the sun as larges 
there could be no lunar eclipse ; & 
cause the cone of night, so called, could not exit; 
though there would be a fuint cone of twilight, « 
shade of the earth; but this even would not red 
the orbit of the moun, according to ler distances 
stated by Newton, by above 235,000 miles.—-Aga 
if we consider the immense distance of the sun frm 
the earth's surface, ov the equator, in comparison d 
the distance to the north pole, there is ouly the dé 
ference of the earth's semi-diaineter, 3985 mil, 
which, being the breadth of a hair, comparative, 
or a 24 000th part of the whole distance, proves thé! 
the heat at the pole would literally be equivalent ® 
that ow the equator. Again, the expedition whit 
was to have passed the pole on the 21st June ls 
found the pole guarded byan impregnable” barre 
of ice of eight degrees broad! as I stated it wanit 
my letter, in the third No. of your Kaleidoscop 
The centre of Newton's sun, at the distance stet 

on that day, would actually be nearer the north pot 
than the equator, when, of course, the heat thet 
would be greater also. The same would be the ca% 
at the south pole, when the san is in Capricorn, 
the 2st December. ‘The expedition is therefore 








‘ nrousible for a man, how fast socver be [|¥ all the stationary inbabitants, as - as that a! Supper, mby order of Bonaparte, and finished un- 
ee ce thran ealmeale: ervertbelces, we King’s vessel should be again statione in the har- der the auspices of the Emperor of Austria, has been 
nr ut : t as to) DOU, as a protection against the easy possibility of!‘ sent to Vienna, as a nt from the Lombardo Vene 
; + nn 2 te ae or ‘ ; a outward assault, and to frustrate the numerous tian Kingdom to the ttle It was found ne ar 
6 ee ee iv : rol eT combinations of the prisoners, who are ever forming || todivide the colossal works into several parts, to be dis- 
a lon cos ih a Ope do eve y ner oa plans, and often too successfully, to carry away the ‘tributed in various carriages. Eighty horses were em- 
~ ter anced pati sr seen colonial craft, to the certain destruction of their || ployed in its conveyance. 
al aa wesc .~ nem an - . . | own and the crews’ lives, and the ruin of the own- ems : Lea * 
Pragati. } vr sam 7 naa ' rs, Wheu Governor Macquarie took the command, | A miraculous fowntain has been discovered in Sweden | 
sity ers, « men hee Getag 4 "a 7 ‘f | ia ISlo, although theve was not hulf the above || Some foolish or wicked old woman pretends that an in-| 
‘ t row o ‘ = m. “ _ _ {stated population, a sloop of war was stationed at| vistble Being revealed to her the surprising propertics of 
e ; } Deiat, as v . ry iets 


Port Jackson, and the military force was also much 
From the same | 
causes strong hopes are entertained, that an pier 





vii i t! les on the goound, neither . 
, tiibl ! had tune enough superior to its present strength. 
i thy te sh» ot suane g 
Our wounded ball eat 
ies mons side, waking to the inedical establishment will take place propor- 


t but prsscd on 








proof that the poles are ice-bound, aud that the suai 
less than the earth; and Lam prepared to prove it 
ut any time, by mathematical demons‘ration int 
solar and tusar eclipse: PLN. 











this water; which nevertheless, has hitherto op d 
no known cure, though incredible numbers flock to it; 
and though the water is sold in the streets of Stockholn 
at the same price as wine. It has been analised and 





X Clesgyman, who was acquitted by a Jury in Sto 
holm on a trial for having published two works agaif' 





ound to be neither were nor less than pure spring water. 


the Trinity, has been, nevertheless, d 
clerical dignity by the Ecclesi stical io ot 
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The Maturalist’s Diary, 
FOR DECEMBER. 
Hail, eldest of the menthly train, 
Sire of the winter drear, _ 
December, in whose iron reign 
expires the chequered year. 

Winter unfolds his awful train, ¢ vapours and 
and storms,’ the contemplative observer of 
Comes habituated to views of the stupen- 
Verdant groves, variegated mea. 
adient skies, are now succeeded by leaf- 
dejected wastes, anda frowning atmos 
But while the incurious and imattentive 
ary uniformity in all around, the pe- 

-ating eve of the rural student discovers many a 
acne aspect of beauty and excellency, which still 
voabe - the most pleasing investigation. And, 
peste paradoxical it may appear, he finds inex- 
Seaible sources of serenity and delight, in that 
mood of melancholy musing on scenes of desolation, 
which, in vulgar estimation, would rather 

Deepen the murmur of the falling floods, 


And breathe a browner horror o’er the woods. . 
Pore. 


As 


phere. 
recive a dre 


in each vicissitude of the seasons, he still 
Omnipotent Creator, ever bountiful to 
hether the gentle gales breathe propi- 
or resistless storms ravage the earth 
ultivated mind kindles with devotion, 
the inanimate world to join him 


In fine, 
diseerns the 
mao; and, w 
tious in spring, 
in winter, his c 
and even calls upon 
jn adoration : ; 
To Him, ye vocal gales, 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes : 
Oh, talk of Him in solitary glooms ! y : 
Where o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whose bolder note 1s heard afar, ; 
Who shake th’ astonished world, lift high to Heav'’n 
and say from whom you rage. 
THOMSON. 
red-breast is still heard ¢ to chaunt his cheer- 
Bea and again demands our tribute of affec- 
an which we cheerfully render to him in the 
fillowing stanzas of an anonymous poet :— 
The summer’s past, the swallow’s fied, 
The linnet seeks her half-leaved shed, 
And mourns the sun’s decline ; 
But thou my Robin! constant bird, 
With sweetly plaintive veice art heard, 
Though storms uproof' the pine. 
r's blasts no fears create, 
Ratiope's soft strain thou cheer’st thy mate, 
Although no sunbeams shine ; 
For in this season doubly rude, 
The humble song of gratitude, 
Sweet Robin still is thine. 

The shortest day, or winter solstice, happens on 
the 2Ist of December; and the joyful season of 
Christmas is now fast approaching. 

w many a heart is happy at this hour 
i rngtaa t brightly let the cheerful hall, 

Flares the heaped hearth, and friends and kindred meet. 
And the glad mother round her festive board 
Beholds her children, separzted ser | 
Amid the world’s wide way, assembled now ; 
And at the sight, affection lightens up __ 
With smiles the eye that age has long bedimmed. 
Ido remember when I was a child, 
How my young heart, a stranger then to care, 
With transport leaped upon this holy day, 
Aso’er the house all gay with evergreens, 
From friend to friend with eager speed I ran, 
Bidding a merry Christmas to them all. 
Little work is done by the farmer, out of doors, in 
this month; his cattle demand almost all his atten- 


tionand assiduity. 


—_- 

We shall now take leave of our readers with some 
pleasing reflections ou wiuter, and the seasons ia 
general; from. the pen of an admired and elegant 
ssayist. 

eres and rigorous as winter usually is, its va- 
rious scenes, however, cannot fail to suggest many 
subjects of gratitude to the contemplative philoso- 
pher. Few minds are so devoid of sensibility, as 
not to experience the most grateful «motions, when 
the inexhaustible bounties of the Supreme Being 
bloom around in spring, in beautiful profusion ; 
delight the eye in summer with maturing promise ; 
and ripen in autumn into rich aud exquisite per- 
fection. t ’ 

Ta general, even in minds not unsusceptible in 
other respects, we seldom find a disposition to grate- 
ful admiration, when they behold the ravages in the 
treatioa; the orchards stripped of their golden 
fruits; and harmony extinct in the groves, when 

No mark of vegetable life is seen, 

No bird to bird repeat his tuneful call, 

Save the dark leaves of some rude evergreen, 

Save the lone red-breast on the moss-grown wall. 
JOHN SCcoTT. 

But the benign Governor of the universe, who has 
subjected bis creatures to the rigours of this season, 
has graciously enabled them to mitigate ils severity 
by @ variety of resources, The woods, which in 
tpring crowned the hills with majestic verdure, nuw 
coutribute to erect the camfurtabie mansion; or, 
added to what is extracted from the bowe's of the 
wrth, afford us the unspeakable blessing of fire. 

flocks, which no longer gladden our plains, nor, 
to the poetic eye, receive Arcadian scenes, have 
given us their summer fleeces to protect us from the 
Piercing cold; and the fruits with which autumn 
adorned ovr orchards, are now laid up, with its gol- 
den harvests, for our nourishment and support. In 
@ word, the devout mind may have reasou, even in 
Winter, tuexclaim with the Psalmist, O Lord, how 


manifuld ave thy works! In wisdom hast thou made | 


them all: the earth is full of thy riches. 

Had it been given us mortals to comprehend the 
Conexion of every thing ia nature, with what fer- 
Your of admiration should we adore the wisdom and 
geodness of the great Creator! But though we are 


incepable of forming an idea of the plan and extent} 
of his wondrous works, (those works which display 
Winity in the two extremes of magnitude aud mi- 
Wulcuess) we may yet perceive enough to convince 
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us, that, with respect to the happiness of the whole || The rest is known. Two months afterwards, Can- 
every thing in nature must be ultimately ordered |/tillon, who had returned from Paris, was arrested ; to 


for the best. 

The felicities of the golden age are beautifal in 
poetic vision —A youthful faney is delighed with 
fruits aud blossoms blushing ‘in social sweetuess, on 
the self'same bough” It wanders, with eestacy, 
through groves adorned with perenial verdure, while 

avonian gales perfume the ever-smiling skies. But 
these are the enchanted reveries of fiction, not the 
sober representation of truth | 
would revolt at the idea of perpetual sameness and 
uniformity, even in the most beautiful scenes and 
the inost exquisite enjoyments. One can have no 
idea of happmess when it does not, in some degree, 
result from comparison, for not only variety contri- | 
butes much to our sense of happiness, but not 
anfrequently a recollection of former calamities, or 
of some recentsuffering. That degree of ease which | 
we scarcely regard in the full enjoyment of health, | 
is ecstacy itself when pain has taught us how to| 
prize the inestimable blessing. Ta the moral world, | 
‘how sweet are the uses of adversity,’ which best | 
instruct us how to estimate and how to cnjoy pros- | 
perety ! 

In like manner, the recollection of the frowning | 
skies of winter will make us rejoice in the return of | 
that spring, in whose flowery walks, if perpetual, 
we suould have trod with languor and inditterence. 
Mere cheerily will the heart then dance to the music 
of the groves, when it recollects how recently their 
tuneful haunts were dumb. — Brighter then will be 
the verdant robes which the woods assume, coutrast- 
ed with their late leafless and inhospitable appear- 
ance; and, as ‘hope waits upon the flowery prime,’ 
the fruits and flowers, when they bud, will delight | 
the fancy, in sweet anticipation, with all the pride | 
of summer, and all the riches of autumu. The 
rigours of departed winter will be forgotten in that 
enlivening renovation of nature. 

In fine, our hearts, then attuned to cheerfulness 
and gaicty, will confess this important truth, that | 
Sas Providence has made the human soul an active 
being, always impatient for novelty, aud struggling 
for something yet unenjoyed with unwearied pro- 
gression, the world seems to have been entirely | 
adapted to this disposition of mind: it is formed to 
raise expectation by constant vicissitudes, and to 
obviate satiety by perpetual change. 











These, as they change, Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied God. ‘The rolling year 

Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, ‘Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the meuntains round ; the forest smiles ; 

And every sense, and every heart, is joy. 

Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full perfection thro’ the swelling year ; 
And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, dcep noon, or falling eve, 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whi ing gales, 
Thy beunty shines in Autumn unconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 

In Winter awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown ! tempest o’er tempest rolled, 
Majestic darkness! On the whirlwind’s wing, 
Riding sublime, Thou bid'st the world adore ! 
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MEMORIAL 

By M. Claveau, Counsellor, L. L. D. in behalf of 

Marie- Andre- Nicolas Cantillon ; accused of hav- 

ing fired a pistol shot at the carriage of the Duke 
of Wellington. 





A pistol was fired almost at the side of the Duke 
of Wellington’s carriage, at the threshold of his 
hotel, in sight of his servants, within the range of 
his sentinels; and the person who committed the aet 
effected his escape tranquilly and without danger. Two 
months after this event, Cantillon was thrown into 
irens. For some time his apprehension was a subject 
of satisfaction, but afterwards silence succeeded to 
transports of joy, and the prisoner is astonished to find 
himself in being. Nevertheless, his captivicy is pro- 
longed, his health decays, misery presses hard upon 
him, suspicion importunes and irritates him, and his 
innocence makes him anxious to speak before heaven 
and before his fellow men. As counsellor, I considered 
that I ought to dedicate my effortsto his cause, and 
eudeavour to place public opinion between his helpless 
position, and the power which accuses him, and to 
accelerate by my prayers and entreaties the day of 
ustice, 

, France was restored a second time under the sceptre 
of the Bourbous. Some symptoms of discontent soon 
appeared. lt was at this period that Cantillon, an 
ancient militaire, quitted his native town, Paris, and 
took refuge in the kingdom of the Low Countries; but 
such is the love for one’s country, that he returned to 
visit it after the commotion, and to embrace his pa- 
rents. His ordinary residence at this epoch was at 
Brussels, where he subsisted by.the produce of various 
labours, to which he knew how to resign himself. 

Io the month of February last, he made another 
journey to Paris to see his family, and to collect some 
funds which he had destined to commercial specula- 
tions; he did not conceal himself, but frequented the 
residences of his connexions, wa!ked out in the public 
places, and afterwards returned to the Low Countries 

The news of the discharge of the pistol was soon 
cIrculated throughout Paris. ‘The usual echoes an- 
nounced that the Duke of Wellington’s carriage had 
been fired at. The Authorities were seized with 
alarm, and the General walked out every where. 

I ought here to state the various conjectures that this 
extraordinary event gave rise to, because they are con- 
nected with my subject. Numerous persons, possessing 
noble hearts and generous sentiments, did not hesitate 
to suspect this mishap. Why, said they, make an 








| warrantable in the day of battle; but later, it is a 
'erime. But what, say they, were these domestics and 
multiplied guards doing, who were on the spot at the 


| time? 


attack upon the life of the General of the foreign forces, 
on the eve of the deliverance of our territory? It was 


Where is this assassin, who to attack a General, 





jalmost always unarmed, and without any suite, dis- 
|| charges a pistol ata carriage, that, after all, was proof 


The humana mind, |; 
which scems ever anxious for new gratifications, | 


justice of its King. 





against such an attempt. Some other persons accused 


ithe secret enemies of the General; and finally, others | 


laid the blame upon the Governments, whom they) 


' supposed interested in the commotion, Nota Prench- 
mau iclt himself crimival. j 


be a wretched fugitive was his only crime.—This ri- 


'gour, moreover, Was common to him with some other 


refugees, and even ladies in a similar position, who 
were in the capital—pleasure was their aim; the au- 
thorities suspected pleasure. It is even stated upon 
this occasion, that a virtue, which in all ages rendered | 
France esteemed, abandoved, for the first time, a fu-| 


jgitive, whom a noble imprudence had placed in our | 
} power. | 


Shall T recal the transports of joy which were evin-| 
ced at the intelligence of Cantillon’s being taken i rt | 
custody? No! the tactics of previous aspersions have 


become by fartoo superannuated for me to condescend || 


to combat them. But I strongly protest against the | 


preliminary proceedings which the pclice authorities ’ 
jjenforced against him. 


Perpetual interrogatories ; 
and walls upon which were inscribed contessions. 

Nevertheless, | may be asked, why this violent dis- | 
gust at the previous informations of the police, since 
the origin of the establishment of the Prefectures have | 
been resorted to in all affairs? I detest them, because 
they are not approved by the law :—I detest them, 
because they retard judicial cognizance; and finally, | 
detest them, because the evil is associated with the 
good. ‘To defend the state, persons and property, 
authority maintains a host of wretches, many of whom 
have lost their character in the world, if they have 
not left it on the pillory. I now inquire, if a malefac- 
tor were sutprised in the commission of a crime, 
would he hesitate to offer a bribe to his ancient friends, 
who have already attacked society for gold? Men 
who have shamelessly divorced themselves from virtue, 
do they know how to employ legat measures in their 
operations, and does not their own infamy always 
weaken the power which employs them? Crime is 
their gain, and they discover crime everywhere ; and 
when it fails, do they not feel an inducement to ensnare 
the indigent, and to make them cheap accomplices for} 
the purpose of betraying as victims to their excessive} 
cupidity ? No, no, I will never believe that vicious} 
men are necessary to correct vice, robbers to suppress 
theft, and murderers to prevent murder.—And_ be- 
sides, what benefits have been derived from the favours 
and rewards granted to these successful criminals? 
Delinquencies have multiplied with a tury which has 
shaken the social edifice to its foundation; each day 
discloses fresh crimes; and their number would induce 
a belief, that the guilty of all ages were cited before 
the tribunal of our epoch. 

Liberated at the end of fourteen Gays from the for- 
midable grasp of the administrative police, Cantillon 
fell into the power of the judicial, which has subjected 
him to solitary confinement during four months and 
twenty days. Ah! if I believe him in this, and ] 
ought to believe him, this protracted doom is horrible ; 
for the man incessantly feels the invincible want of 
motion, air, and human intercourse. Let us no longer 
doubt of this, that the ancient question was preferable 
to the accused to this method of solitude and silence ; 
at least, they-could die with firmness amidst tortures ; 
but in solitary confinement, the victim lives to suffer 
always. Some persons triumph, not reflecting that 
confessions extorted by suffering, degrade without 
serving; the day of defence arrives, all hearts are 
affected, and justice, blushing, acquits the wretches 
who had signed the crime. Should not, however, so- 
litary confinement be considered as a measure autho- 
rised by law. Some jurisconsults deny this; but | 
think they entertain a very pardonable error. ‘The 
imperial tyrant and his ministers were too subtle in 
legalizing evil, to have neglected this lever of despot- 
ism; the articles 615 and 615 of the criminul code 
authorise commitments to solitary confinement, with- 
out limiting its duration. 

Cantillon was at last relieved from this excess of 
rigour; his captivity, however, continues, and no 
appearances allow us to anticipate its termination. 

ng me to trial! he indignantly exclaimed, “if you 
think me criminal, strike; but if my innocence be 
manifest, what right have you to detain me in irons?” 
He is answered by silence, 

Thus then the fomtant proceedings of an affair 
may be eternal. 1 have known them prolonged during 
eight, ten, twelve, and fifteen months, also for two 
years, and even two years and a half; I have likewise 
witnessed individuals apprehended for trivial misde- 
meanours, lameni in the first place the tedious interval 
taken up in preparing the documents for indictment, 
and afterwards profit of this leisure to instruct them- 
selves in crime; the purest virtue, too long suspected, 
grows weary, relaxes, and is finally induced to yield 
to justify injustice. How long will these evils, which 
emanate from the breast of the legislature, exist? Isit 
then impossible to remove a few revulting regulations, 
and to substitute others consonant to the general wish- 
es. Laws suitable to humanity, is the cry which re- 
sounds from the mansion of the wealthy and the cot- 
tage of the poor. 

ut, say in objection the partisans of indefinite de- 
lays, there may be an accomplice in crime to be dis- 
covered. ‘Try, inthe first place, the individual who is 
present, and afterwards seek his accomplice. ‘The 
former languishes in irons, whilst the other is free; 
moreover, the crime of the one is never that of the 
other. 

Nevertheless, say they, it may sometimes be useful 
to interrogate persons who are distant; and when did 
it happen that truth was not confined to the theatre of 
the crime? Let the system of searching France for 
witnesses be tolerated, and they will proceed to look 
for them in foreign states. In the present suit, subjects 
of the King of the Low Countries have been designa- 
ted. I do not know if J deceive myself, but it appears 
to me that measures of this kind will never be appro- 
ved; the boundaries of France are the limits to the 





Finally, it is said that the judge ‘nstructeur occupies 
a considerable time when the atfair is complicated. I 
answer, that the magistrate ought to call in the assist- 
ance of his colleagues—the public interests, as well as 
humanity demand it; for, during the tardiness of the 
previous proceedings, proofs die, detestation of the 


inspire pity by their miseries. 


weakness contending against all the agents of power ; |! 

















most trivial indications relative to the discharge ofa 
pistol, which did not even reach his carriage, { for 
the space of eight months he abindons to his fare a 
wretch who is only suspected. What a nobler part 
wos left him to perform! Any other would have said 
—* The events of war have stationed me ar the p 

of hatred; itis pretended, that a co: spiracy is formed 
igainst my lite, and 1 swear that my life has never 
becn menaced.” (Signed) CLaveau. 

CANTILLON, 
Paris, November 5, 1818 
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AGRICULTURAL PETITION, ‘ 
—_>- 

The public will observe that our ports have been re- 
cently opened for the introduction of foreign corn, in 
panera np of the price of wheat and other grain having 
exceeded the limits allowed by the celebrated corn bill; 
and itis the object of the subjoined agricultural petition to 
pave the way for a new act, whereby, whatever there is 
of humanity in the existing law, may be taken away 
trom it, and a prohibitory Taw be passed against the 
importation of foreign corn, let our own stock be ever so 
scanty—its price ever so exhorbitant, through the arts 
of forestallers, middle men, and hoarders—and the sut- 
ferings of the people, in consequence, ever so great. Ta 
the last act, there resulted from the exertions ef the peo 
ple, in their own cause, this good—that, at least, our 
ports might be opened for foreign corn, when the home- 
grown had attained such a price, that the labourer, on 
an average of wages, could not possibly buy bread ; that 
is, when wheat exceeded 80s. barley 40s. Ac. ‘The ope- 
ration of this clause, in moderating the general mischiet’ 
of the bill, is now beginning to be felt, when, it appears 
that wheat, and all the kinds of grain, have saneall the 
specitied prices, and the ports are in consequence thrown 
open. To thwart and counteract, therefore, the humane 
tendency of the clause is the vurpose of this agricultural 
petition : and the eflvet weak no doubt be, if attention 
were es to it, to allow grain at home to mount up to 
an untinited price, by imposing prohibitory duties upon 
foreign Imports 3 and render bread still more unattain- 
able by the working classes. 

* 70 the Honourable the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
ONS mabe id. 

__ The huwble petition of the several occupiers of lands 

in the county of ———,, whose names are hereunto sub- 

scribed, 

** Sheweth,—That the soil of the United Kingdom is 
competent and fully adequate to the supply of its popu- 
lation, even if it were much more numerous than it is, 
with all the productions of the soil of the United King- 
dom—that is to say, with corn, meal, flour, rye, oats, 
yeas, beans, barley, beer, or bigg, wool, flax, hemp, 
rides, tallow, seeds, butter, cheese, poultry, vegetables 
of all kinds natural to the climate, apples, and pears. 
hat your petitioners, with all humility, submit to the 
consideration and wisdom of this honourable House— 
That as the soil of the United Kingdom, and its produc- 
tions, are the prime source of national industry and of 
revenue, it is impolitic, if this allegation be true, to ad- 
mit any productions similar to those of our own soil 
and climate into this country, duty free, until the culti- 
vation of our own soil shall have extended itself’ to its 
utmost limits; but whether such allegation be correct in 
all its parts, or not, it is unjust to the occupiers of the 
soil to admit such productions duty free, inasmuch as 
every such admission tends to disable the occupiers of 
the soil from payment of their rent, tithes, taxes, and 
wages, while it leaves them subject to all the pains and 
penalties incurred by the omission to make good any of 
these payments. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray, that this petition may be referred to a committce 
of their honourable House, where evidence may be given 
in — of the allegations it contains; and if it shall 
there made appear a just, equitable, and necessary 
measure—then, but not otherwise, that all the produc- 
tions of the soil of the United Kingdom may in future 
be protected from the import of similar commodities 
duty free, in as full, ample, and beneficial a manner as 
the merchants and manufactures of the United Kingdom 
are, by the navigation act, and other statutes of he 
realm, protected in their shipping and manufactories, 
from foreign competition, duty free. And that your 
oo may have such relief as to the wisdom of’ this 

jouse May seem fit.” 

This petition is said to have been extensively circu- 
lated among the farmers of the countics of Essex and 
Middlesex. y 





BARRELS. 





WATER-TIGHT COPPER 





The lives. of the survivors from the unfortunate 
wreck of the Cabalva were preserved, under divine 
providence, in a way which ought, for the good of 
mankind, especially nautical men, to be universall 
known. A large quantity of gunpowder, with which 
this ship was provided for her equipment as a man of 
wat, was most fortunately poched in patent copper 
powder barrels, which being air and water tight and 
very strong, resisted the effects of the tremendous surf 
and rocks against which they were dashed, and were 
picked upfy the crew of the ship who had gained the 
Jand. ‘I'Mey had till then no fire, nor the means of 
cooking the shell-fish—the only food they could find. 
Upon opening these barrels, that gloom which overs 
spread the face of every individual was dispelled, by 
discovering the powder perfectly dry. With the aid 
of a burning glass a fire was instantly made; and the 
barrel itself, fortunately being tinned, used as a kettle 
0 boil water, dress fish, and for all culinary purposes 





eae the island of Jersey are the gloves of 
King Charles IL. who, when he took refuge in that island, 
presented the Government of it, among other things, with 
his gauntlets, and instructed them to present them to the 
first Prince of Wales (for Charles was only Prince of 
Wales at that time) that visited the island, 
omntansishinaniiopmuecnatosafiebitetenms 

Among other curious memoranda of the royal house 

of Stuart, found in the repositories of the late Cardinal 





crime is extinguished, and, in the end, the accused}! 





Such are the preliminary observations which I have 
thought it my duty co offer, in behalf of Cantillon ; 1) 
dare hope, that they will contribute ty» change his fate. | 
I cannot think that authority triumphs, even in the 
woes which it inflicts. 

In conclusion—t{ will not conceal a reflection that 
pursues me, and that ought to be felt by all. In this 
affair, does the generosity of the Duke of Wellington 
correspond with his exalted rank? ‘Ihe General of all 
the armies of Europe, one of the arbiters of the world, 
has condescended even to the corctul research of the 
Longevity.—1n the small borough of Culross, on the 
banksof the Forth, which does not contain above 120 male 
inhabitants, there are 50 men whose united ages amoun 
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to $¥25 years, and who are all in perfect good health, hi 


York, was a medal supposed to be wnique. On the ob. 


| verse is the head of Charles Edward, with the significant 


inscription ** Suum cuique.” On the reveise, the Scots 
Thistle, with its appropriate mottom-Nemo me impune 
lacesset. ‘The medal is said to be finely executed by « 
French artist, and bears the date of the year 1745. 


Evtraordinary Suicide.—On Thursday morning, Mr. 
Turner, who leaped out of his chamber window, on 
‘Tuesday, in Wells-street, Oxy ord-street, having previ. 
ously cat his throat, died in the Middlesex ilos pital, 
Mr. ‘Turner had been very unwell for some time, and 
for several days prior to his committing the horrid act, 
he was evidently deranged in his mind. ‘The razor with 
which the unfortunate man cut his throat could no where 
be found ; but, on opening him, it was discovered with 
the blade turned against the handle, backwards, wide 
topen, lying ia the cavity of the stomach, where it ups 

eared the deceased had furced it, through a wound wm 
fe side !—d,ondon papers, Nove 29. 











































aortry. 
—— <—-— 
ENIGMA BY LORD BYRON. 
———_— 
"Twas whisper'd in Heaven, and mutter’d in Hell, 
And Echo caught softly the words as they fell; 


In the contines of Karth, ‘twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the Ocean its presence confess'd : 


"Twas seen in the Lightning, and heard in the Thunder, 
"Twill be found in the — when all driven asunder: |) 


Jt was given to Man with his earliest Breath ; 

It assists at his Birth, and attends at his Death ; 
Presides o'er his Happiness, Honours, and Health ; 
Is the prep of his House, and the end of Wealth; 
It begins every hope ; every wish it must bound, 
And tho’ unassuming, with Monarchs is crown'd. 
In the heaps of the Miser ‘tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in the prodigal Heir : 

Without it the Soldier or Sailor may roam, 

But wor to the wretch who expects it from home : 
In the whispers of Conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor c’er in the whirlpool of Passion be drown'd : 

It softens the Heart, and tho’ deaf to the Ear, 

It will anake it acutely and instantly hear. 

But in shades let it rest, like an elegant Flower ; 
Oh! breathe on it softly ; it dies in an hour. 


THE SOLUTION IS THE LETTER J. 


It is not in Byron, or Campbell, or Moore, 
But in Wordesworth and — + you'll find it ; 
In Chaucer and Shakespeare, you have it secure, 
Tho’ Pope, Otway,, and Dryden, don’t mind it — 
The Ancient Philosophers always did use it ; 
*Mong the Moderns it is not quite lost, 
For altho’ Mr. Owen thinks ft to refuse it, 
Yet Malthus still makes it his boast. 
It is found in the Schools, tho’ not in the College ; 
In the Church, none without it can preach : 


And tho’ quite unconnected with Science or Knowledge, 


It forms the conclusion of cach.—I. 
a - 
AN ENGLISH SONG WITHOUT A SIBILANT 


en 


The sibilancy of the English Janguage has ever been 
regarded as one of its most undeniable defects ; and cer- 
tainly, in compositions intended for music, @ very great 
defect it is: for the sibilant is capable of no time; and 
whatever note in the whole compass of the imaginable 
voice may be assigned to any given syllable, the, tone 
must inevitably be suspended durmy the passage through 
; A judicious singer, it is true, (such 
judgment however, in English singets, must be admitted 


the hissing element 


to be exceedingly rare) covers a part of this defect by pro- 
tracting the voice upon the more tunable letters, and 
hurrying through the offensive and intractable element 
with just nomoreattention than is requisite to incelliygbi- 
lity: but after all that taste and organic facility can do 
in this respect, the frequent recurrence gf such ingredi- 
ents will mar, in some degree, the smoothness and soft- 


ness of the 1wusical dow of song. The tollowing is, per- || bone, &c.. those parts are 


haps, the only attempt that has ever been made to elude 
entirely this defect: nor is it proposed.ag a model. To 
exclude the sibilants entirely from conpositions intended 
for music, would perhaps evinee more of fastidiousness 
than of real delicacy of taste: at any rate, the Jabour 
wowd be more than the reward. But the experiment 
iuay serve to show that stich frequent recurrenc Of sibil- 


ancy #5 abounds in Pepe's Ode for St. Cecelia’s day, and | 


many ether comppsitions from the pens of celebrated 
poets, cannot be regarded as indispensable. 


=_ - 


THE EMPIRE OF THE MIND. 


No—pot the eyc.of tender blue, 
Tho’ Mary, ‘twere the tint‘of thine ;— 
Or breathing lip of glowing hue | 
Might bid the opening bud repine, 
Had Jong enthralled my mind ; 
Nor tint with tint, alternate aiding, 
That o'er the dimpled tablet flow,— 
The vermil to the lily fading!— 
Nor singlet bright with orient glow 
; Ip many a tendril twined. 
The breathing tint, the boamy ray, 
The linear harmony divine, 
That o'er the form of beauty play, 
Micht warm a colder heart than mine, 
: Hut not for ever bind. 
But when to radiant, form and feature, 
Internal worth aud feeling join 
With temper mild and gay good naturey— 
Around the willing heart they twine 
‘The empire of the mind, 


—s «ala 
THE SHE DANDY, AND THE HE ONE, 
(From the Epilogue to the new tragedy of Brutus.) 


Rut bless me—what two nondescripts tog ther! 

The a pile of riband, straw, and feather ; 

Her back a pilhon, all above and on t— 

A church bell ¢ cradle ¥ tower ?—No, faith, a bonnet ! 
Aye, and wwartanl woman in iwt—able, 

House but her tongue, to mak that tower a Babel. 


Now for the Ac, the fellow nendescript— ; 
W hence has that mockery of nan been shipt ? 


Have Hoss or Bec an brought hin to console 

"The quidnunes for the reer to the pole + 

While on her iecbery, howls some Grex nland squaw, 
Kobb'd af her preity aponster till neat th aw! 

No: Paris ha dhe honeur. “Ah gue oni 

* Volle*—the ar, grace eirug,—sinell of Paris! 
France wave his step its tap, his tongue its phrase, 
Mis head its peruke. and his waist its stays { 

The thing is contraband.—Let’s crush the trade ;— 
Ladics, insist on'tew/l is best Jam ‘ 


4. from your shoc-tve or your fan, 


{/) Bn 


Down to that necessary brat —calld nian! 
Now for die Geiapouna cr vefirst, the wig, 
Wich every { le striving to Jook big: _ 
0 n'decheek Ye freah dyed whisker spread, 
The thousandth way of dressing a ns head. 
neockelou 0 xt. where starch and whaicbone vie 
»> mak Dav a walking yal) J ; 
balster’d beom, ab! yea yh gh ir, ; 
ow little dream you cf t atull Chats there! 
het straps, rapes, & el, thew hing nbs cuInpress, 
wnake the Dandyeeberutitully Toss ! 
his, fools, their final fol! 
astiact, 10 il Waist oats con st. 
lviny Cato tiie € » ae iv— 
Fur rw the viwr ‘ere outethe thit “dic! 

















THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








WOMAN. 





a thu shalt stand 
A Deity, sweet Woman, and be worshipped ——Ford, 


Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 

And her breath hath lost all its faint perfume, 
And the gloss hath dropt from her golden hair, 
And her forehead is pale, though no longer fair ; 


And the spirit that sate on her soft blue eye 
Is struck with cold mortality ; 

And the smile that play’d on her lip hath fled, 
And every grace hath now left the dead. 


Like slaves they obey'd her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour : 


Shrank from the tone of her last sad sigh— 
And this is man’s fidelity. 
*Tis Woman alone, with a firmer heart, 


Can see all these idols of life depart, 
| And love the more ; and soothe, and bless 


Man in his utter wretchedness. 





Scientific Protices. 








Sec anote to correspondents. 


| To the EDITOR of the KALEUDOSCUPE, 
ISER, 


jsigning BAcuroRD, and w 


|scription. 


terial ; and it is equ 
|be in favour of the solid pillar. 
Perhaps your pata 

ther a hollow or a solid piles would be the strongest, 
supposing the length and quantity o, 
same in each.”’ In this case, the ae low cylinder would 
jbe the stronger ; as the ratio of the strengths of cylin- 
jders, formed of the same material, cither solid or hollow, 
jwith various degrees of concavity, is, as that of their 
diameters, ] 

the same quantity of matter may be indefinitely increaséd 
by increaking the diameter and diminishing the thickness 
of the sides of the cylinder. ‘The principal natural limit 
to this extension is dependant on the capability of the 
material to sustain an excessive degree of tenuity ; and, 
at the sane time, to sustain its own proper form: thus, 
»k1 leaf has ,passed the limits of requisite extension, 
nee it is une, eveid of extraneous support, to main- 
tain its own form, Ict alone su porting any additional 
weight. The consideration of this question as 5 one to 
view the analogous cases in nature; where, as in the case 
i|of a bird parciculerly, it is necessary to combine lightness 

with strength. 











ormed hollow ; and, likewise, 
jjthat that hollowpess is greater or less, sroording to the 
\jstrength of. the substance employed, thus: a qui//is con- 


‘siderably hollower, in proportion, than a bone ; because || 


the material is much stronger in the one than the other$ 
| or 
|.and, for the same reason, the bone of a, bird is much 
denser and thinner than that of a quadruped : mature 
jlalways approximating to the required adjustment of 
| cause and effect, when it is not actually effected. 
I enclose two short extracts on this subject ; the first 
\\is by the sage and persecuted Galileo, a name dear to 
every friend to science. 
“If a wheat straw, which supports an ear that is hea- 

‘vier than the whole stalk were made of the same quantity 
| of matter, but solid, it would bend or break with far 
| greater case than it now does.” —Galilco. 

| ** In nature, cause and effect essentially agree ; the 
jjone carmot undergo apy modification without the other 
/experiencing a correspondent change ; or, to speak more 
|precisely, a new effect always results from a new cause. 
Sn the productions of human industry, on the cbntrary, 
\there is no necessary proportion between the effeet and 
| the cause; if, for example, a determinate weight is to be 
i|raised, it 1s indifferent whether we use the thread which 
|| has precisely the adequate force, or the cable, which has 
| superabundant one; while, if the same weight had 
jJrested naturally suspended, it would have been done so 
Iby means of fibres peculiarly poeeg oe in their or- 
ae to their object, and whose disposition would 
have presented the most advantageous form.”—Vide M. 
| Girard. 
| Thave perhaps already, Gentlemen, intruded too long 
upon your columns, anc therefore pause for the present ; 
but, if agreeable, 1 will resume the subject next week, 
| by afew remarks on the incapability of extending bodics, 
jformed of the same species of matter, beyond certain 
limits. I remain, Gentlemen, respectfully, 











IRON BRIDGES ON THE PRINCIPAL OF 
| TENACITY. 
| ‘The following is an explanatory statement whjch has 
jbeen put into circulation of the principal on which the 
jiron bridges projected by Mr, Dodd, ergineer, over the 
| Vhames at Hammersmith and Rotherbicbe, are design+ 
ed to be executed. Inthe conetruction of the cas:-iron 
kh bridges on what is termed the principly of tenacity, the 
jobjects are, to torm and edjust their several parts with 
ja particular view to that important quality of the me- 
jtal which disposes it, on being stretched, not merely to 
resist and keep its hold, but to appear to draw or pull 
iin a direction epposite co that in which the torce  h.i 
sets upon it is applied. 
In the construction of other iron bridges, the me 
tal is employed like any common hard or bulky sub- 
M starve e that is capable of having its pieces connected 
‘together; and che several picees of it are sv arranged 
jtorest and press agalust each other, a5 il they possessed 
cher property than their sotidicy, Gxtension, and 
weipht. To the Southwark briege, tor instance, we see 
places of fron that compose the arch caston o sumilir 
Holan, areanged in alike order, and depending in the 
{sante Way ppon one agother as the block’s of stone it 





he archis of Waterloo bridge, and req iting, in con 
ss qquence ¢ f that arrat yement, a Calfespotailig bu ak fi 
na strength in the piers and abutmescs, bor only to 


I bear th pecpendicular pressure und gravity of rhe nite 
rials, but to afford an adequate resistance to what te 

t rmed the lateral pressure; the pressure ot the side 
{ the arch or bridge, upon the bases on which they 
Prest. lo the constraction, however, of such bridges as 
hare proposed to be erected at Miniunersmith and Ro 


the iron is made use of io such a manue®.!) with the other. Then returned: the fear of eatebing | 


therhith 
that iis property oF tension may be most effectual 
"2 
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And the crowds that swore for her love to die } 


a ee ee] 


On a perusal of the eer of your correspondent, 
lich you transmitted to me,.- 

|I am induced to believe, he has made an error in tran- 
He cannot surely mean to enquire, ** whether 
ja hollow iron pillar, or a solid one of cqyual circumfe- 
jrence, can bear the greatest superincumbent pressure?” 
|As to the pillars being of iron, that is evidently imma-, 
afl evident, that the answer would 


ent intended to ask, ** whe- 


’ mutter to be the 


It thus would appear, that the strength of 


,Now, We invariably find, in cither vege- || 
|, tables oranimals requiring this combination in the stem, 
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the structures are composed, are so adjusted with a view 
to the mutual dependance of the parts and the inde- 
pendance of the whole, as to diminish the necessity of 
|butk, without injury to the strength of the fabric; and 
jto by agg a proportional lightness in its appearance 
jand effect, at the same time that it almost annibilates 
‘the occasion of the lateral pressure. An illustration of 
the manner in which the weight or pressure operates, 
in reference to such an arch, will enable the reader to 
| perceive the way in which those important objects are 
|attained. 
| Let the action of an archer’s bow be considered 
when the upper side of the arch is pressed by the hand 
| whilst its ends or points are resting on atable. ‘The 
jforce applied upon the bow would produce a spread, 
iwhich, in the case of a bridge, would be termed its 
lateral pressure, and which in that case would require 
a corresponding strength and resistance in the butiding 
of the abatments or piers. If the cord, however, be 
attached to the bow, and the same force as before be 
applied to press it, the cord’would seem to pul and 
counteract the spread to which the bow. would be 
disposed, and prevent any lateral pressure being ex- 
perienced beyond its points. In the structure of an 
arch, if formed as a bow of iron, or in that of a bridge 
composed of a series of such arches or bows, the like 
result must be produced, if every arch be furnished 
with its ye om cord of ‘iron (and that cord be, as care 
should be taken that it should be) of adequate strength. 
A famijiar and accurate idea of such a tigure may be 
conceived,'from recollecting that of thé brass segment 
which usually ¢b part of acase of mathematical 
instruments, An iron structure of that form, ‘tf .con- 
stituted soas to be made an arch of abridge, would not 
on any scale require abutments to resist its pressure, or 
the weight that might be laid upon it. It would rebt 
at its points upon the upright standards that would be 
provided to support and false it above’ the water, and 
would press or act upon them only in a perpendicular 
direction, and in a way that could most easily and eco- 
nomically be resisted, 
fo this manner, without entering.into a detail ‘that 
|might-be perplexing, if not illustrated by visible figures, 
|somé notion may be formed, it is apprehended, of ‘the 
|shape and structure of an arch of such a bridge as is 
jconstructed on the principle of the way in which it is 
|supported and elevated. ‘The same principle is resorted 
to in respect to the form and arrangément of the seve- 
ral other parts of the structure, wherevet it is admis- 
bsible, by ving to the frott pitces' thé’ stiape of ribs, and 
connecting them so as to constitute, as much aspessible, 
an independent’ body that‘may fest upon perpendicular 
standards, which are to 98 sufficient strength, but 











round, found it was the Duke of Newcastle stay 
upon his train to avoid the chill of the marth 
222, 223. 
* This was the Culloden Duk 
King’s uncle.-Rdit ews. artinmaresie. 
t The then Prime Minister.Jdem. 














CEREMONIES OBSERVED ON THE DEAT 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND.» ™! 
As not more than two Q h 
_ As not more _ tWo Queen-consorts have ‘ 
England du during the last 150 years, and ia 
ears (the be of bahar since the death of 
ast, our readers may wish to know the ceremonies 
served on the etniicn. N 

Mary, the wife of William III. was a Queey = 
and consort ; shedied on the 28th of December, jg 
of the small pox, and was buried on the 5th of My 
1625; the court mourning was the same as on the 
of Queen Caroline, on the 6th | of January. It was 
dered by the privy council, that on the day of the fy 
ral, ‘the biggest bell m every cathedral, collesiy 
and parish church of England and ‘Wales ‘be ¢jud 
from the hour of nine till ten im the morning, and fe} ‘ 
five til six in the afternoon.” | The: guns at :the 7 ¥ 
fired for three hours ata minute's digtance ;. and ‘ 
were given to all his Majesty's ships at the “+ Buoy of 
Nore,” and at * Blackstakes,” to’ fire their guns 
same (lay, from two in the afternoon tilt sunset. 
Caroline, Queen-consort of George II. died on 
20th of November, 1737, and .was buried On ty 
17th of December. .. The theatres remained closed : 
the time of her death to the 3d of January, a 
more than six weeks, and seventeen days after al 
ral. A few days after her death, the Body was-wn 
in fine linen, bound with ‘white riband, and: inc 
‘white “sarsenet ‘and red satin, then put ina 
a = white satin. 

In the cell in the royal vaults, a coffin of bla 
white, and yellow marble, \igy, 2 to. hold 
coffin of her Majesty, was fixed.on the ground fr 
was a eover of the eame sort of marble, with py 
imperial crown ecatved at .the lead ; on .an@gmmr at ¢ 
blature at the feet, two royal. sceptres. crossing ¢ inst 


other. 
‘? a canner may 20813 ed 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. Phief 2 
——_—— 101 
EvENING Dress.A black crape dress overs 


sarcenet slip ; the body cut very low and square tiled 
the bust; ahd «tight to the Gage 3 it anal 
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to be divested of exteavagant. bulk. By this construc- 
tion, the least practicable degree of impediment is pre- 
sented to the passage of the waters and navigation of 
thé fiver; and the greatest economy’may be promoted 
in the expetises 6fmaterials-and labour ; and, of course, 
of tinve and nioriey. ‘In the arttele of iron, one-half the 
quantity, it hag been affirmed, may-be saved that would 
be requisire to ‘complete a bridge of the ‘same dimen- 
sions on the ordinary construction. 
Mr. Dodd, the engineer, the iriventor of ‘the system, 
| has it seems estimated ‘the expense of the proposed 
Hammeérsnnith’ bridge, Which will be 600 feet over the 


the bosom and the:back with a ro of - 
mixed with jet beads; tite scimdning’ does pone even 















the shoulders. The bottom of the waist is Anishedly 

rounded tabs. Long sleeves, made very loose, and fins t desp 
ed at the hand:by arouleau to correspond with the 

the fulness of the.sleeve is di on, the shoulderiim ‘ 
puffs, which are ‘interspe: with jet beads, some 
which also confine it across the arm 3 this forms 4 moc 


stile‘of“half-sleeve. , 
_ WALKING Dress.—A ‘round ‘dress of black:bor nstrate: 
sine ; the body is made ‘tight tothe shape and up to , 

throat, but without: a collar; long sléeves,: hi MS 


crape weepers 5 the skirt ts ‘fin at the bottom with e are 





river Thathes, at 450,000, and that ‘ef ‘the designed gi. |): 
| gantic structare, the ‘Kast London, or bridge of 'I’rafal- 
‘gat at Rothérbithe, though its chord willbe 5,400 feet, 
| and fés*altitude, to allow ships to sail beneath it, wil! 
probably’ be 110-feet above the tide at high water, he 
| reckons will not'exé¢eed the sum of 600,000. ‘The 
| latesr structure'will consist of three arches, of 520 feet 
| each ‘bverthe water,-and eight others, of more than 500 
| feet each on the average, over theland on either side. 





FUNERAL OF ‘GEORGE THE SECOND. 
‘ >_> 


Dron Dick, crape flounce, di sed in large laits ; over 
this is a. very narrow rer is.also plai oor. 
respond ; a little above this is a. third flounce, which is 
quilled in the middle to correspand, and the whole is 
surmounted by a broad band of bias crape. The Sy 
cer worn’ with this dress is composed of ‘black cloth; i 
it cut ‘without a seam, and ornamented with a fulnes 
black crape, disposed in large plaits at the bottom of! 
waist ; a high.standing collar, rounded in front, 
to stand out from the neck, and edged with a light tr 
ming, of black crape.—-Ackermann’s: Rep. 
CARRIAGE DreEss.—Round dress of bombasine, 
gantly finished at the border with broad black vel 
surmounted by a flounce of fine white muslin, 

by a rouleat of the same. Black velvet Spenser, with 
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We copy the fullowing curious description of the fu- 
neral of the . King’s grandfather, (who was buried in 
Westminster Abbey,) from the J/on. Horace Walpole's| 
Letters to Mr. Montagu :— 
** Do ou know, I had the curiosity to go to the 





; 
| 


| with purple, and a quantity of silver lamps, the coftin 


—= 





burying tother night; I had never seen a royal funeral ; 
nay, I walked as a rag of yuality, which I found would 
be, and go it was, the easiest Way of secing it. It is 
absolutel a noble sight. The prince’s chamber hung 


under a canopy of purple velvet, and six vast chande- 
liers of silver on high stands, had a very good effect. 
The ambassador from ‘Tripoli and his son were carried 
to see that chamber. The procession, ‘through 4 line of 
foot-guards, every seventh man bearing a torch, the 
horse-guards lining the outside, their officers with drawn 
sabres and crape sashes, on horséback, the drums 
muffled, the fifes, bells tolling, and minute guns,—all 
this was very solemn. But'the charm was the entrance 
of the Abbey, where we were réceiveil by the dean and 
chapter in rich robes, the choir and almsmen bearing 
torches ; the whole Abbey so illnninated, that one saw 
it to greater advantage than by day; the tombs, Jon, 
aisles, and fretted roof, all appeoring distinctly, -and with 
the happiest chiaro scuro. ere wanted nothing but in- 
cenége, and little chapels here and there, with priests saying 
mass for the repose of the defunct’; yet one could not 
‘complain of its not being catholic enough. I had been 
lin a dread of being coupled with some boy of ten years 
oid; but the heralds'‘were not very accurate, and J 
walked with George Grenville, ‘taller and older, to keep 
me in countenance... When we came to the chapel of 
Henry the Seventh, all'solemnity and decorum ceased ; 
no order was observed, people sat or stood where theyf 
could or would ; the yeomen of the guard were crying 
out for help, oppressed by the immense weight of the 
coffin; the bishop read sadly, end blundered in: the 
prayers; the fine chapter, ‘* man that is born of ai) 
woman,” was chaunted, not read; and’ the anthem, || 
| besides being immeasurably tedious, would have sérved 
jas well fora nuptial. The real scrious part was the 
figure of the Duke of Cumberland,*® heightened by a 
‘thousand melancholy circumstances. He had a dark) 
‘brown adovis, and a Goak of black cloth, with a train 
of five yards. Attending the funeral of a father could, 
not be pleasant: his leg extremely bad, yet forced to, 
stand upon it near two hours 5 his face bloated and dis-, 
torted with his late paralytic stroke, whieh has affected! 
tov one of his eyes, and placed over the mouth of the 
vault, into which, in all prebability, he must himself’ 
‘eo soon decend, think how unpleasant a situation! He 
bore it all with a firm: and unattected countenance. { 
“This grave scene was fully contrasted by the bur- | 
Tesque Duke of Neweastle.+ He fell into a tit of ery- 
‘ing the moment he came into the chapel, and slung 
‘himself hack fn’’a stall, the archbishep hovering over 
hin wich a snfelling-bottle , bur in two minutes his cu 








of the debts I owed at the time of the rebellion in 
country, in the month of June, 1798, when my, 


a 
Majesty's troops and the rebels of that time : 
remit you L————-, 
amount I at that time owed your house at Lecds. 





| rigsity got the better of his hybocrisy, end lre ran about’ 


ioe : ‘ ’ : 7 . . , 
tthe chapel Wh his glass to spy who was or was! not 'Sold also by Messis. vans, Cheewin, and Hally 


‘there,’ spying with one hand, and mopping his eyes 


{ 


cold: and the Duke of-Cumberland, who was sinking 


ntagcously employed; did the pieces of Whieh! with heat, felt-himsclf wetghed downy and, turning | 


sautoir, or half handkerchief, of mourning shaw! mi 
facture. ‘ Bonnet of white crape, with full plume of bli 









ostrich feathers. Bouillone ruff of fine muslin. Althou 
chamois ‘slippers and gloves. >the m 
KVENING Dress.—Adalusian, robe of blackeny . 
worn over a black satin slip, orn: mented at the do ds il at 
with crape flutings. -The robe vandyked with bhdg@ell know 
velvet, riehly arnamented with trimming of tvisdllibont of 1 
crape, down,each side. The sleeves confined at.te 
mancherons by a superb knot of jet. Henrietta tuff gee lent 
white crape broad hemmed.” Black velvet toque 0 piicatior 
mented with jet, and black cypress feathers.—-La B the pr 
Assemblée. P 
ts frec 
; nd their 
AN HONEST MAN. e instan 
We have. great pleasure in, giving publicity to the ‘ 
lowing letter, received by a commercial house in tig “teas 
town, froma gentleman residing at Ballynahinch, indefmle office, 
north of Ireland, and sincercly wish that instances q Forged 


similar conduct were less rare in our own country :— 
“*As it has pleased a good and kind Providence te bt 
me with the means of paying off every balance semsitit 






me ago, 
waite 
Vagrant 
Vitherslac 
id it to 
ough a 
xt day. 
mentio 
h other 







nd praperty were destroyed in the conflict basen 
ere 
being the balance remaining of u 



















_ In further explanation it may be proper to state, t 
in the year’ 1798, the creditors of this gentleman 
to,a composition of ten shillings in the pound ; 


1801, when government paid his claime-for-losses, ed 
vided three Shillings and four-pence in the pound amot - lang. 
all his creditors: in 1809 he made a er paymcn qa —whe 


ent m 
ugbt and 

It is stro 
vagrants 
emency 
nmiserat 


the same sum; which, with the. above payineny 
charges the whole of his.debts. 


ome atpempeteem cade spam senenine- 000 oo 


Co Correspondents. 

























Bacurorp is informed that we are not under - i h 
ee or direct obligation to satisfy the queries of tar es—th 
osophical or any other class of correspondents! @Bce alone 
such a pledge would: frequently have led us dren are 
our depth. “We have, however, submitted his.qut " 
respecting the comparative .strengil of eylinders # ‘Y areng 
philosophical friend, who des zeplicd in a preeedagouey spen 
column, under the signature * proper us 
We thank J. B.A Priewp—ConsisTENcY select th 
TOLT RATION, chs Abe 
—— : ather, a 
- Printed, publishgdy and.sold ‘Ive and ¢ 
BY LGN TON Smtr & CO. age, call 
‘ Lincrpool Mercury Office. Ming to b 
Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Street » Mb, Pearance 
P. Day, Newsiaan, Dale Stevots and Mr. Joka $ ed uppea 
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